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READERS WRITE 





Mice and Music 

It amused me to read, in PATHFINDER 
ef June 18, Miss Bishop’s observations 
about fish and music. That mice too 
like music, especially music played on a 
violin, is a well-known fact. Not long 
ago, 1 read something on the subject in 
Paganini’s biography. 

Paginini loved to practice in the dark. 
One day he had composed a very fas- 
cinating melody, and when he was finished 
he wanted to play it in the dark in order 
to get the full effect. So he turned out 
the light and played as if in a dream. Sud- 
denly, he felt something walking over 
his foot. He quickly turned on the light 
and to his great astonishment found him- 
self surrounded by an audience of sev- 
eral mice, apparently listening. 

We tried to find out whether this was 
true. We darkened one of our rooms and 
my husbdhd started to play soft music— 
Berceuse by Schumann. When he was 


finished, we quickly turned on the light, 
just in time to see three or four mice 
running to safety. 

Katharina Meyer 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lucrative Prayers 

A United Press dispatch from Washing- 
ton, appearing recently in the Chester, Pa., 
Times, stated that Chaplain Phillips of- 
fered a prayer at the opening of the Sen- 
ate. It was further revealed in the news 
dispatch that Chaplain Phillips receives a 
salary of $1,680 a year, and that he is 
called on for prayer only at the opening 
of each legislative day, so that this finan- 
cially fortunate expounder of the gospel 
averaged $560 for each prayer. 

This sum seems an excessively high 
rate for prayers, even taking it for grant- 
ed that some of the Senators needed pray- 
ing for, at any cost. The comparatively 
high rate received by the Senate Chap- 
lain should be an incentive for young 
men to enter the ministry, despite the 
familiar belief that “salvation is free.” 
The writer now clearly realizes that he 
made a serious mistake, from a remuner- 
ative standpoint, in taking up journalism 
instead of administrative religion as a 
means of livelihood. 

Edgar D. Melville 
Chester, Pa. 


War Debts, “Horse Sense,” “Rot’”’ 

In your article, “War Debts” (PATH- 
FINDER, June 18), you designate the plan 
of having imperial Great Britain pay her 
share of the war debt by giving Bermuda 
to America as “wild-eyed.” I would not 
call this wild-eyed, but “horse sense.” If 
he cannot pay the big debt he owes. us, 
voracious John Bull should be persuaded 
to leave the whole American pasture just 
as the Spanish bull was some years ago... 

H. O. Ziehlsdorf 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


* * * 


I have just read your article, “War 
Debts.” I note it is but a repetition of 
the foreign propaganda on the subject. 
If your paper cannot stand up for the 
United States and our rights, I will be 
able to do without it in future. I am not 
ignorant encugh to swallow this rotten 
propaganda. You say some people are 
convinced that we cannot afford to receive 
payment of the debts. This comes with 
ill grace from debtors, and this is who 
it comes from. All the other rot also 


came from them. There is away when 
there is a-will. There has simply been a 
will to steal this money. l.am one who 
is not going to be in favor of a rotten 
compromise allowing further money or 
aid to be had. 

Henry E. Smith 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Doubts on a Protest 

In your issue of June 11, you carry the 
following statement: “Attending Spanish 
Loyalist priests (at the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Budapest) protested against a 
statement by Cardinal Goma y Tomas of 
Nationalist Spain that Franco was fight- 
ing for Christianity against atheism.” 

You surely should not publish such a 
statement unless you were reliably in- 
formed. Can you say just where this pro- 
test referred to was made, and how it was 
made, and give the name or names of any 
Spanish priests who made it? 

With the highest regard for your in- 
formative and usually reliable magazine, 
I feel that in the matter of the Spanish 
civil war you are somewhat prejudiced 
and not well informed. 

Rev. H. J. Parker, S. J. 
Great Mills, Md. 


[The United Press is authority for the report that 
Spanish Loyalist priests protested against the cardi- 
nal’s statement: The story, which originated in Buda- 
pest, did not carry names. The press service of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington 
last week was checking in Budapest and elsewhere in 
an effort to determine the report’s authenticity.—Ed.] 


Nebraska’s Policy 

Why a sales tax (PATHFINDER, Read- 
ers Write, June 11)? Is it to produce addi- 
tional revenue, or is it to be used as a 
replacement tax to lower taxes on some- 
thing else? 

Let me call your attention to the tax 
situation in Nebraska. Here our only 
sales tax is on gasoline—4 cents for road 
purposes and % cent for old age assist- 
ance. The state tax for purely state pur- 
poses is lower than that of any other 
state imposing such a tax, with two pos- 
sible exceptions. There is no state income 
tax. There is no bonded state indebted- 
ness, and the state constitution prohib- 
its a state bond issue in excess of $100,- 
000, then to be used only to repel inva- 
sion. The capitol building at Lincoln, one 
of the 10 finest public buildings in the 
country, cost $12,000,000 and was fully 
paid for when completed. The state has 
in its permanent school fund $16,000,000 
in interest-bearing securities . . . In ad- 
dition, the state owns 1,800,000 acres of 
school lands, which are leased. In addi- 
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tion, the state has approximately $6,01 - 
000 .in cash.in current funds. All this h: 
been made possible by Nebraska’s poli. 
of “pay as you go, or don’t go.” 
the state’s avoidance of muisance tax: 
Nebraska has done and is doi: 
other states can do. The policy is w: 
until you have the money before 
And that is a mighty good id 
for individuals, as well as states and ).- 
litical subdivisions to follow. 

will M. Maupi: 
State Railway Commission, 
Lineoln, Neb. 


Women Jurors 

In a reeent issue of your good ma 
zine (PATHFINDER, June 11), you m: 
that Connecticut is | 

only state in the Union which has a 
permitting women to serve as jurors. 
this you are wrong, because the stat 
this privilege. The law grants them t 
, but under the statute they 
not compelled to serve, 
may use their own pleasure in regard 
If I mistake not, there 
women who served on the jury 
Jersey when Richard Hauptmann was « 
victed of kidnaping the Lindbergh ba! 


the matter. 


. Smith misunderstood PATHFINDER’S 
which said that Connecticut was the only 
j state among states—Connect 
Plorida and Alabama—reported on by the Wom: 
Bureau of the Labor Department. 
including Kentucky and New Jersey, 
service for women.—Ed.] 


Anne Changed Her Mind 


It looks as though Mrs. Anne Linds; 





is Marion 
started early in her marital career to ta 
woman’s prerogative 


“pre-wedding interview 
promising to love, honor and obey (PAT!I- 
: , she just didn’t do it 
Just to keep the record straight, 
recorded that she promised John Aspin- 
wall Rooseveit that she would “love, 
or and cherish” ‘ 
Harold D. 


On Communism and Fascism 

Will some one please 
view of the fact that Nazism is the resu!! 
Communism, 
periodicals 
Communism, 
their comments on the evils of Nazism 
want neither 
, but if we ever do have to ma! 
Nazism certainly 
It at least does stand for som: 
, whereas Communism fr: 
the time of its inception has meant not 
ing but destruction. 
marked tendency 
rather than the cause. 
effect and Communism the cause. 
the cause, and the necessity, 
parent, for the effect will no longer exi 
Franklin Spohn 


newspapers 


is to be pi 


As I see it, there i 
attack the eff 


Upper Darby, Pa. 


[Mr. Spohn over-simplifies. 
Fascism is a result of Communism merely beca 
Communism came first is to overlook the cause 
both—economic disequilibrium and deep, 
In actual practice, 


To say that Nazisn 


there is a remark: 

similarity between the two ideologies; elimination 

ld not mean disappearance of ' 
Possibly the reason why Fascism recei\' 
more critical attention than Communism i hat 
it is currently the more aggressive and disturbin¢ 
world force.—Ea.] 
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CHINESE WAR— 


A Samson Foils a Year of Japan’s Ju-Jitsu 


YEAR ago this week, on the night 
A of July 7, began the biggest war 
in the experience of the Orient. At 
Lukowkiao, west of Peiping, Japanese 
troops leaving their barracks for night 
maneuvers fired on or were fired upon 
by Chinese soldiers. The shots set 
off a smal] skirmish. A patched-up 
truce broke down within 36 hours. 
Troop ships sailed from Tokyo, and 
10 trains of Japanese reinforcements 
chuffed south from Manchukuo. 


Amazingly, the Chinese did not give 
way. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
mobilized his air force and sped troops 
to Paotingfu, 90 miles south- 
west of Peiping. There were 
pitched battles around Pei- 
ping and Tientsin. On July 
28 and 29, the Lukowkiao 
“incident” became war, 
open though undeclared. It 
was the machine gun against 
the broadsword, the motor- 
ized Japanese army against 
the ill-equipped Chinese 
army: one small, cool, effi- 
cient and deadly; the other 
big, angry, and muscle- 
bound, It was a fight be- 
tween a ju-jitsu expert and 
a Samson. 

Outnumbered sometimes 
10 to one but aided by tanks, 
planes, and artillery, the 
Japanese war machine roll- 
ed into China. When the 
hostilities spread to Shang- 
hai in August, it became 
clear that this was no local 
tussle for supremacy, such as the 
Manchurian war of 1931 had been, but 
a long-deferred, life-and-death strug- 
gle for Oriental leadership. In 
October, Japanese troops took Shang- 
hai. Shortly before Christmas, Japa- 
nese General Iwane Matsui drove 
formally into Nanking, ate ceremoni- 
ally of dried cuttlefish and drank a 
toast to the divine destiny of the Japa- 
nese Empire. About the same time, 
a puppet government was set up at 
conquered Peiping. 

December marked the low point of 
Chinese morale. Not only had Nan- 
king been China’s capital: it was the 
center of the New Life movement, 
symbol of China’s progress under her 
leader Chiang Kai-shek and his ener- 
getic, American-educated wife, the out- 
standing personalities in new China. 
Capture of Nanking was accompanied 
by such an orgy of butchery and rapine 
as the Orient had not seen since the 
12th century invasions of Genghis 


Khan. Thirty-three thousand Chinese 
prisoners were slaughtered like sheep. 
Chinese hopes of foreign intervention 
were disappointed when the United 
States accepted Japan’s apologies for 
the sinking of the U. S. gunboat Panay. 

This week as the world’s biggest 
current war became one year old, the 
Japanese were moving by land and 
water on China’s provisional capital, 
Hankow (see page 6). Yet the morale 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s people was far 
higher than it had been six months 
before. Though roughly 100,000 square 
miles of China south of the Great Wall 
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Chiang Kai-shek and His Wife Are the Outstanding Personalities 


were under Japanese domination, con- 
trol was limited to principal cities 
and railroad lines. In the open coun- 
try beyond, guerrilla bands roved, 
striking swiftly by night at isolated 
detachments of Nipponese soldiers. 
On every lip was heard the popular 
Chinese chant: “Japan may win bat- 
tles, but China wins wars.” 

LUST FOR CHINA: World’s largest 
cultural unit and scene of the oldest 
surviving civilization, China is second 
only to the Soviet Union in geographic 
expanse. Her mountains are full of 
minerals, her broad acres relatively 
trackless. For four centuries great 
powers have been grappling for 
China’s markets and resources. 

Portuguese traders first sailed into 
Canton in 1517. Not until 100 years 
later did the British and. Dutch begin 
to arrive. British trade was mo- 
nopolized by the East India Company, 
which in 1781 discovered the fat profits 
of the opium traffic. Within 20 years 





imports of opium shot up 2,000 per 
cent. Awaking to the perils of the 
white man’s civilization, China’s gov- 
ernment declared opium smoking il- 
legal. Britain declared war. Twice, 
in 1840 and in 1858, China’s antiquated 
fleet fought the crack British navy. 
Result: a treaty which piously guar- 
anteed freedom for the preaching of 
Christianity in China; a customs tariff 
which legalized the import of opium. 

Aftermath of the Opium Wars was 
an ever-increasing foreign influence. 
Though Britain retained the lion’s 
share, with investments which grew to 
total about $1,189,200,000 (in 1930), 
other countries stepped in to seize a 
share. Russia pressed upon the north 
border, Portugal, France and _ the 
Netherlands scrambled for Chinese 
markets alongside Belgium, Italy, the 
United States, Germany— 
and eventually, Japan.t 

While China’s age-rotten 
mandarin society was crum- 
bling before the vigor of 
western capitalism, China’s 
neighbor across the Yellow 
Sea had remained a feudal 
state. In the 1640s, antago- 
nized by Christian propa- 
ganda which blasphemed 
the Japanese worship of the 
Emperor, Japan’s_ islands 
shut up like an oyster. For- 
eign ships, visitors, even 
books were banned. 

RISE OF NIPPON: In 1853, 
Commodore Perry = sailed 
four men-of-war into Uraga 
Bay, Japan. With him he 
brought, besides such west- 
ern wonders as sewing ma- 
chines and miniature rail- 
roads, a letter from the 
President of the United 
States urging Japan to open her 
doors to world trade. The Perry 
expedition coincided with a rising 
desire in Japan to emerge from 
isolation. The island empire’s doors 
were opened wide. Thirstily, Japan 
drank up the discoveries of two cen- 
turies in medicine and invention, eco- 
nomics and imperialism. Magically, 
the feudal state became an industrial 
nation which, by reason of its low 
labor costs, soon was able to undersell 
the world. 

The movement for Japanese expan- 
sion upon the Chinese continent soon 
began. Perhaps more than any other 
country, Japan was adapted to carry- 
ing out a great systematic plan of con- 


(Continued on page 14) 


t American interests in China were estimated by 
the Department of Commerce in 1933 at $250,000,000 
gold, of which $155,000,000 were business investments, 
$45,000,000 government loans, and $50,000,000 mis- 
sionary properties. Russia’s interests amount to $341,- 
000,000. Japan is second to Great Britain, with $1,153,- 
000,000. his includes $750,000,000 for Manchuria, 
every dollar of which has been matched by another 
dollar for military expenditure. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Busy Week 


Like any executive planning an ex- 
tended absence from his office, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last week confronted 
a mass of work that had to be done 
before he could get away on his com- 
ing western tour. Before the week 
was over, he had managed to put most 
of his major tasks behind him. 

Item number one on the President’s 
“must list” was his 13th “report to 
the nation” by radio. The first two- 
thirds of the “fireside chat’ (made, as 
the President himself remarked, on 
one of Washington’s muggiest eve- 
nings) sounded to most listeners in- 
teresting but not remarkable. Roose- 
velt reviewed the achievements of the 
75th Congress, said that business, 
labor and government had all con- 
tributed to the new depression, de- 
fended his own policies and lashed 
out with customary vigor at the “‘cop- 
perheads” who were advocating de- 
featism and do-nothingism in the face 
of economic troubles. He also took an 
indirect but sharply-worded slap at 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City by 
denouncing “anyone who attempts to 
suppress individual liberty under pre- 
tense of patriotism.”+ 

But it was the closing section of 
the talk that made the gigantic audi- 
ence edge closer to its loudspeakers. 
After urging all voters to participate 
in the coming primary elections, the 
President declared that “as President” 
he was not asking the people to vote 
for Democrats instead of Republicans 
and that “as President” he was not 
interfering in Democratic primaries. 
Then he added pointedly: 

“As head of the Democratic party, 
however, charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the definitely 
liberal declaration of principles set 
forth in the 1936 Democratic platform, 
I feel that I have every right to speak 
in those few instances where there 
may be a clear issue between candi- 
dates for a Democratic nomination in- 
volving these principles, or involving 
a clear misuse of my own name.” 

To excited office-holders and office- 
seekers, these words meant just one 
thing—Roosevelt intended to throw 
his influence to favored New Deal can- 
didates in at least a few instances. The 
distinction between Rosevelt’s taking 
this action “as party head” rather than 
“as President” seemed to practical 
politicians meaningless, since the 
President’s sanction in either capacity 
would be equally helpful in gain- 
ing votes. 

Speculation was rife as to just which 
states would feel the Roosevelt influ- 
ence. Conservative Democrats were 
indignant and loyal New Dealers were 


+ Day after the President’s speech Socialist leader 
Norman Thomas lashed out against ‘‘Hagueism’’ as 
‘Fascism’ before a cheering audience of 3,000 in 
Newark, N. J. Thomas, who had formerly been 








rotten-egged by a mob of hoodlums in Newark (PATH- 
FINDER, June 18), was warmly received and given 
ample police protection. 








jubilant, but all were uncertain of the 
future. Best indications were that the 
“party head” would speak out against 
Senators Tydings of Maryland, Smith 
of South Carolina and George of 
Georgia and declare openly for Sena- 
tors Barkley of Kentucky, Thomas of 
Oklahoma and McAdoo of California, 

While the country buzzed over his 
intentions, the President stuck to his 
White House desk, turning out such 
important pieces of work as these: 

@ An executive order which placed 
under Civil Service regulations all 
Federal executive employees except 
those specifically exempted by law 
and those whose appointments were 
confirmed by the Senate. This sweep- 
ing decision added some 130,000 gov- 
ernment workers to the 533,000 al- 
ready under Civil Service, 

@ Appointment to the legislative- 
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“A Beastly Attack” Saddened Gustav 


executive committee studying mo- 
nopoly of Richard C, Patterson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce; William 
O. Douglas, SEC chairman; Herman 
Oliphant, general counsel to the Treas- 
ury; Isador Lubin, chief of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; Garland S. Fer- 
guson, FTC chairman; and Thurman 
W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney General. 

@ Approval of an order raising 
WPA wages for 500,000 relief workers 
in 13 southern states an average of 
$5 a month. 

@ A press conference at which he 
denounced, without naming, Leon G. 
Turrou for resigning from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to sell news- 
paper stories about the German spy 
case while it was still in the courts. 

@ Sessions with a number of offi- 
cial and unofficial visitors. Among the 
former were Joseph P. Kennedy and 
Joseph Davies, respectively Ambassa- 
dors to Great Britain and Belgium; 
among the latter were Will Hays and 
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Shirley Temple of the movies, Miss 
Temple discussed the fact that s} 
was losing her teeth, 

With all this behind him, the Pr: 
ident journeyed to Wilmington, D: 
where he was scheduled to collabor:! 
with Crown Prince Gustav Adolf 
Sweden in celebrating the 300th an; 
versary of the settling of the Swei: 
in the Delaware Valley. During } 
visit, Roosevelt stayed with Euge: 
Du Pont, anti-New Deal father-in-|; 
of Franklin D, Roosevelt, Jr. T) 
celebration was somewhat marre: 
when the Crown Prince was confi: 
to his stateroom with kidney troub!| 
Telling reporters that “I am so a 
fully sad” about “this beastly attack 
the royal visitor insisted that the cer: 
monies be carried out. His son, Pri: 
Bertil, therefore joined the Presicd: 
in dedicating a monument built 
Swedish money. 

After this interlude, Roosevelt t: 
eled back again to Hyde Park. S: 
ahead of him after this heavy we: 
were two speeches in New York ( 
and one at Gettysburg, Pa. 





Politics: Developments 

Last week, as arguments raged ov: 
the political implications of Presid: 
Roosevelt’s latest “fireside chat” (; 
col. 1), America continued its 
creasingly bumpy journey toward | 
elections of next November. (Ou! 
standing developments had to do with 
Republican nominations in North |) 
kota and Indiana and with a tangle 
situation in New York. 

North Dakota: For the Republic: 
nomination that was tantamount 
election to the U. S. Senate from Nor'!! 
Dakota, Senator Gerald Nye and Go 
ernor William Langer had waged 
fierce battle. Nye stood on his rec: 
as a champion of neutrality in |! 
Senate, while Langer accused him 
“making a racket out of peace” a 
neglecting North Dakota interests 
Washington. At the polls last we: 
North Dakota voters showed they w« 
impressed with their Senator’s 
tional reputation by renominating him. 

Indiana: A five cornered race f 
Indiana’s Republican nomination 
the U. S. Senate was resolved in par! 
convention. After three ballots, con- 
servative ex-Senator James Wats: 
and ex-Klan leader Walter Bosser! 
the leading contenders, were pass: 
over in favor of Raymond E, Willis, a 
country publisher. 

New York: In the most importa»! 
electoral state in the Union, the pow: 
ful American Labor Party, viewed | 
many as able to swing New York ele: 
tion results, offered its estimated 500.- 
000 votes to either the Republicans « 
Democrats—at a price. The price w 
acceptance of its candidate, Sidn: 
Hillman, head of the C, I. O.’s Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, for the 
U. S. Senate seat of the late Royal 5. 
Copeland. 

If either the Republican party or the 
Democratic party, said the A, L. P 
would accept Hillman as its candidate 
and offer an acceptable ticket in gen- 
eral, that ticket would receive A. L. P. 
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The offer was enough 
to embarrass both Republicans and 


endorsement. 


Democrats. Despite talk of a labor- 
tepublican deal, it seemed highly un- 
likely that the conservative New York 
G. O. P. would team up with the 
avowedly pro-New Deal Labor Party 
by naming Hillman. At the same time, 
the Democrats, including New Dealers, 
could hardly afford to forsake their 
own State leader, Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman, who also seeks the Senate 
seat. As a result of this tangle, a three- 
cornered race was foreshadowed, with 
the A, L. P. possibly endorsing some 
Democrats and Republicans and run- 
ning Hillman and a few others on a 
ticket of its own. Lehman, though not 
too well liked by New Dealers, was ex- 
pected to have New Deal support for 
the Democratic nomination. 

Other political developments of the 
week included these: 

gG In Missouri, Democratic Senator 
Bennett Clark, announcing his candi- 
dacy for re-election, stated flatly that 
he regarded some Roosevelt policies as 
“unsound” and proclaimed his right to 
follow “my own convictions.” Ob- 
servers said Clark, one of the leaders 
in the fight against the President’s 
Court plan, had too strong a political 
machine to fear New Deal reprisals. 

gq In Connecticut, reports said that 
Democratic Senator Augustine Loner- 
gan, another foe of the Court bill, had 
the support of Democratic Chairman 
James A. Farley and Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings and would not be 
opposed from Washington. 

@ In Maryland, Senator Millard 
Tydings, a consistently anti-New Deal 
Democrat, faced a fight with diminu- 
tive Representative David Lewis, who 
calls himself a “New Dealer before 
Roosevelt.” Reports said the Presi- 
dent would make two speeches in 
Maryland in behalf of Lewis. 

@ In Washington, Senator Morris 
Sheppard, in charge of the Congres- 
sional committee responsible for in- 
vestigating charges of political use of 
relief funds, warned “all administra- 
tive agencies” to “keep their hands 
off” the summer’s primaries. Shortly 
afterwards, Deputy WPA Administra- 
tor Aubrey Williams told a meeting of 
relief workers that “we’ve got to stick 
together” and “keep our friends in 
power.” When Sheppard’s committee 
immediately inquired into the mean- 
ing of these observations, Williams 
disclaimed any “political intentions.” 
The committee characterized the re- 
marks as “unfortunate” but then let 
the matter drop. 





Labor: Tinsel, Realism 

From the gaudy glitter of a circus 
“big top” to the prosaic realism of 
legal decisions ranged last week’s .la- 
bor news. 

Amid the coal heaps of Scranton, 
Pa., “the greatest show on earth’— 


Ringling Brothers’, Barnum & Bai- 
ley’s Combined Circus—lay bogged 


for six days in the grip of a labor dis- 


NATIONAL 


pute. Following a successful run in 
New York City, the circus had hit the 
road and the new depression. After 
steady weeks of box office losses, John 
Ringling North, 34-year-old circus 
president, notified the American Fed- 
eration of Actors, A. F. of L. affiliate 
representing both performers and 
roustabouts, that a 25-per-cent wage 
cut was inevitable. When he heard 
nothing further, he publicly thanked 
employees for their loyalty. 

‘Then one evening, with 6,000 Scran- 
tonites awaiting the opening parade 
beneath the “big top,” some 900 union- 
ized laborers refused to work. The 
show did not go on. Five days of ne- 
gotiation brought no results, and on 
the sixth day, under pressure from 
Scranton officials who insisted the 
show was a health menace and must 
“get out of town,” North gave up, In 
a pouring rain, sodden canvas and 
drooping banners were packed into 
freight cars, and the “greatest show 
on earth” started ingloriously in mid- 
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North’s Show Did Not Go On 


summer to its winter quarters in 
Sarasota, Fla. It was the first time in 
circus history that a show closed in 
mid-season because of labor troubles. 

Less colorful but much more impor- 
tant was the week’s other major labor 
development. The National Labor 
telations Board made history by cer- 
tifying the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union as 
collective bargaining unit for all long- 
shoremen in 31 Pacific coast ports. 
The decision was a signal victory for 
Harry Bridges, who seceded from the 
A. F. of L, to lead the [. L. W. U. into 
the C. I, O. (see page 11). 

Chief significance of the ruling was 
that for the first time the NLRB had 
established a_ collective bargaining 
unit for a large geographical section. 
The Board’s power to do this, which 
was challenged by the A. F. of L. and 
others, was based on a clause in the 
Wagner Act empowering it to decide 
on the appropriate employer unit for 
collective bargaining and to balance 





the employer unit with the corre- 
sponding employee unit. On the Pa- 
cific coast, the NLRB found that six 
integrated employers’ associations di- 
rected labor policy for the whole 
area. Therefore, it named the I. L. 
W. U., chosen by 9,557 of 12,860 long- 
shoremen, as the appropriate employ- 
ee unit for the section, 

What this might mean to other in- 
dustries was an interesting question. 
Some held that it was an impetus to- 
ward blanket nation-wide agreements 
between national unions and national 
employers’ associations. But the NLRB 
insisted that each case must be decid- 
ed on its individual merits, 





Seagoing Highway 

In 1896, no community in Florida 
was richer or bigger than Key West, 
140 miles off the mainland and the 
southernmost U., S. city. Forty years 
later, no city in Florida had been 
harder hit by depression; its popula- 
tion was down to 13,000, a drop of 50 
per cent. Last week, no city was more 
pleased with the present or more op- 
timistic about the future. 

Source of Key West’s pleasure and 
optimism was a 175-mile-long series 
of roadways and bridges, from Miami 
io Key West, known officially as the 
PWA Overseas Road and Toll Bridge 
System and unofficially as the “High- 
way that Goes to Sea” (see cover). 
With the opening of the highway to 
motor traffic in March, Key West was 
joined to the mainland for the first 
time since 1935. This week, Federal 
and State officials were to participate 
in the highway’s formal dedication. 

The rise of Key West, its fall, and 
its rise again date from the buccaneer- 
ing days of Captain Kidd, Black Caesar 
and Henry Morgan who used the keys 
as a hideout. With the Cuban revolu- 
tion of 1869, industry came to Key 
West. Fleeing Cubans set up in cigar- 
making; sponge and shrimp fishermen 
followed. Then came the man who 
was to be the city’s outstanding pa- 
tron—Henry Morrison Flagler, organ- 
izer of the Standard Oil Company, 

Flagler, who had made millions in 
oil and more millions in Florida real 
estate, planned to push his East Coast 
Florida Railway south and eastward 
over concrete viaducts to Key West. 
Because the road would have to 
squirm from key to key and bridge 
water gaps as long as seven miles, the 
plan looked impossible and was dub- 
bed “Flagler’s Folly.” But after seven 
vears had been consumed, 200 lives 
lost and $50,000,000 spent, the first 
train chugged into Key West in 1912, 
one year before Flagler died. 

For 23 years Key West thus had a 
link with the American mainland. 
Then, on Labor Day of 1935, a hurri- 
cane wrecked the railway and seem- 
ingly completed the ruin of depres- 
sion-hit Key West. With tourists un-, 
able to reach the city except by long, 
rough ferry passage, inhabitants 











plunged downward on the economic 


scale. Then the Public Works Ad- 
ministration at Washington set about 
restoring life to the dying city. 

A Federal loan of $3,600,000 was ar- 
ranged and unemployed Key Westers 
were given work on the overseas 
highway. The old railroad line and 
string of ocean bridges—including the 
seven-mile span regarded as the long- 
est over-water bridge in the world— 
were converted into a two-lane motor 
highway, guaranteed hurricane-proof. 

Key West is now the southern end 
of U. S. No. 1, most traveled highway 
in the country. The northern Sermi- 
nus is at Calais, Me., near the Canadi- 
an border. Last week, just prior to 
the formal dedication, motorists were 
traveling from Miami to Key West in 
four hours, a trip which had taken ten 
to 12 hours when portions of the 
journey had to be made by ferry.7 





Dwyer Case: Reopened 


One of the most sensational crimes 
of 1937 was the strangulation-killing 
of a Maine doctor and wife, for which 
18-year-old Paul N. Dwyer of South 
Paris, Me., received a life sentence 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 30, 1937). Dwyer 
confessed that he had killed Dr. and 
Mrs. James G. Littlefield, both 64, and 
had driven through six states before 
he was arrested—with car and bodies 
—in Arlington, N. J. 

Last week the state of Maine re- 
opened the case. The circumstances 
behind the state’s decision were these: 

One motive for the killing of Doc- 
tor Littlefield was reported to have 
been that Dwyer had become enraged 
when the doctor told him he had got- 
ten a girl “in trouble.” The girl’s 
name was not brought out during 
Dwyer’s trial. Last week it was. She 
was Barbara Carroll, attractive, 18- 
year-old daughter of Francis Carroll, 
deputy sheriff. 

Carroll, who is 43, father of four 
children and deacon of a South Paris 
ehurch, played no part in the trial 
other than as a guard of Dwyer. Last 
week he was under arrest on a morals 
charge involving his daughter Bar- 
bara, and under indictment for the 
murder of Dr. Littlefield. Said Special 
Assistant Attorney General Ralph M. 
Ingalls of Portland: “The state con- 
tends that Carroll and not Dwyer 
killed Dr. Littlefield. The state con- 
tends that this boy possessed letters 
detrimental to the future of Francis 
M. Carroll. They were letters writ- 
ten by one of his minor children, so 
reflecting upon Carroll that their pos- 
session by young Dwyer menaced 
Carroll. When this information pass- 
ed into the hands of one of the re- 
spectable citizens of Paris, Dr. Little- 
field, a motive for murder was estab- 
lished.” 

Dwyer’s lawyers promptly announc- 
ed that if Carroll were convicted of 
the murder charge they would ask a 
pardon for their client. Carroll’s trial 
was scheduled to start July 12. 


+ Toll charges for the trip are $1 for car and driver 
and 25 cents additional for each ssenger. Charge 
for the former ferry service was 3 
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Spain, London: Hot Air 


From the parched sands of the Sa- 
hara, across the Mediterranean to 
southeast Spain, a wind known as the 
Lebeche blows during July and Au- 
gust. Hot as the breath of a blast- 
furnace, it coats the sky with a leaden 
haze, Plants in its path shrivel and 
die. Men gasp for breath. 

Around Valencia last week, in a tem- 
perature of 112 degrees Fahrenheit, 
40,000 Rebels and 60,000 Loyalists shot 
at each other in the effort to advance 
their respective lines an inch or two 
on the map. There was desperate 
fighting on every front, but virtually 
no advance. Meanwhile, borne by the 
Lebeche, a swarm of grasshoppers de- 
scended on the scrubby crops of south- 
east Spain to endanger still further 
Loyalist food resources, already run- 
ning low because of the resealing of 
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Lloyd George: “What a Government!” 


the French frontier (PATHFINDER; 
July 2) and the Insurgent bombings of 
eastern ports. 

These bombings sent two more Brit- 
ish-registered ships to the sea-bottom 
last week. The freighter Arlon went 
down near Valencia before the eyes 
of a populace to which it had been 
bringing coal, potatoes, and frozen 
fish. The Farnham was sunk in Ali- 
cante harbor. Three British seamen 
died. 

Every such casualty was grist to 
the mill of British Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain’s opponents in the 
House of Commons. For his refusal to 
protect British shipping, Chamberlain 
had to endure personal attacks almost 
unparalleled in the Commons’ history 
of rowdy debate. His attackers rang- 
ed from the Duchess of Atholl, who 
wanted.to know what Britain was go- 
ing to do about German guns “threat- 
ening Gibraltar”; to Willie Gallacher, 
the lone Communist in Parliament. 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 1937 No- 


bel peace prize winner, rebelled fo: 
mally against the Conservative part 

in a letter that described Chamber 
lain’s policy as “inconsistent wit!, 
British honor and international ni 

rality.” Arch-imperialist Winsto 

Churchill declared that “no other go) 

ernment I have seen in nearly 4 
years would have been willing to pa 

this off.” 

By far the most violent attack can 
from irascible old David Lloyd Georg 
White hair streaming behind him |i! 
flame from a candle wick, Britain 
wartime Prime Minister pointed 
accusatory finger at Chamberlain wi! 
the cry: “What a government!” We 
he Prime Minister, Lloyd George «: 
clared, he would send the Britis 
Navy against Franco even at the ris! 
of a war, “which we should win ea 
ily.” Temper rising, Chamberlai 
pointed back at Lloyd George an 
snapped: “At 76, he would plunge thi 
country into war!” Chamberlain’s cd: 
fense for his refusal to protect t! 
merchant ships was that as war pro! 
iteers they did not deserve protection 
and that any reprisal might mean ge: 
eral European war, 

His words were lost in the hubbu! 
“Get out! Resign!” bawled the Con 
mons. In the gallery, two strange: 
were hustled out for crying: “Britis! 
seamen are being left to die!” 

Goaded beyond endurance by th: 
hot blast from the Commons’ “L« 
beche,” Chamberlain was reported to 
have telegraphed Mussolini asking hi 
to use his influence to stop Franco’s 
planes from bombing Britons. Lord 
Perth, British Ambassador, had a half 
hour chat with Italian Foreign Minis 
ter Ciano, and it was reported that 
steps were being taken in Rebel Spain 
to proteet British shipping from fur 
ther bombings. Earlier in the week, 
Italy had countered a supposed Loy- 
alist threat to bomb Italian cities 
with the grim promise that such action 
would be answered “not with a diplo- 
matic note of protest but with can- 
non.” 


Stalemate in China 


Japan’s war on China showed sign: 
last week of bogging down on all 
fronts. Nearing the end of its first 
year (see page 3), the conflict entered 
a stalemate stage. Still blocked by) 
Yellow River floods in the Lunghai 
area, and deadlocked also on th 
Yangtze, the Japanese were all of 20) 
miles from Hankow, provisional Chi- 
nese capital. According to foreign 
military observers, the combination 
of unfavorable weather, rising waters, 
mines and stiff Chinese resistance 
would continue to prove a strong bar- 
rier to Nippon’s progress. 

In some quarters it was thought 
possible that Japan would attempt an 
invasion of South China if the Yangtze 
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drive on Hankow should fail. Such a 
possibility was seen when Japanese 
naval activities in that region included 
air raids on Swatow, treaty port, and 
other widespread areas, the landing 
of a small force on Namou Island, and 
an attempted landing on Hainan Is- 
land. The latter move, if carried out, 
was almost certain to bring new com- 
plications for Japan. In London Un- 
der Secretary for Foreign Affairs Aus- 
ten Butler told the House of Commons 
a joint British-French warning had 
been delivered to Japan to keep her 
hands off strategic Hainan. The two 
powers, he said, were pledged to act 
together to meet any “complications” 
there. Hainan, 150 miles long, 100 
miles wide and populated by 2,000,000 
Chinese, is important to French and 
British alike because it is separated 
only by the Gulf of Tongking from 
French Indo-China and any large 
naval force stationed there could com- 
mand the British sea route from Singa- 
pore to Hong Kong. 

With her war machine slowed to 
less than a snail’s pace on the Chinese 
mainland, Japan concentrated more 
power in the hands of her “quick vic- 
tory” cabinet and announced further 
tightening of the nation’s economic 
belt. Gen. Kazushige Ugaki, foreign 
minister, became also overseas min- 
ister, while the National Mobilization 
Law, passed last March, was imple- 
mented by a new program called “mo- 
bilization of materials” to give “prior- 
ity to the supply of arms, ammunition 
and export materials.” Still further 
evidence that Japan’s hopes for a 
“quick victory” had been shattered 
was given by War Minister Seishiro 
Itagaki. In an interview at Tokyo 
Itagaki declared that Japan must be 
prepared to fight “at least 10 years.” 
In his opinion, he said, “the war will 
continue a long time.” 


Reich: K. O., Decrees 


Two weeks ago, in anticipation of a 
special celebration, cafe proprietors 
in German cities got permission to 
keep their bars open until 4:45 A. M. 
Thousands of Germans stayed up near- 
ly till dawn to listen to a broadcast of 
the fight in New York between 32- 
year-old Max Schmeling — former 
world’s heavyweight champion and 
Germany’s foremost figure in inter- 
national sports—and Negro Joe Louis 
of Detroit, champion since 1937. In 
1936, when neither was champion, 
Schmeling had knocked out Louis; 
Germans were thus impatient for the 
return match to begin. It started at 
3:06 A. M., Berlin time. Two minutes 
and four seconds later, German radio 
listeners gasped: “Impossible!” 

Knocked down three times, Schmel- 
ing had been the victim of a technical 
knockout in the first round. Last week, 
in the New York Polyclinic Hospital, 
he was being treated for a fractured 
vertebra in the small of his back— 
cracked by a sledgehammer blow from 
Louis’ fist. In Berlin, Schmeling’s 
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Hitler Consoled Distressed Anny Ondra 


pretty wife, actress Anny Ondra, 
mourned: “It’s terrible that punches 
like that are permitted.” Waking after 
a sound sleep to learn of the catas- 
trophe, she had received condolences 
from Adolf Hitler, who sent a note, 
and from Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels, who sent flowers. But before the 
week was out, Germans had forgotten 
their disappointment, and were con- 
sidering more serious things.* 

Two days after Schmeling’s defeat, 
citizens of the Reich read a decree 
which marked a new, significant high 
in Nazi regimentation. Issued by eco- 
nomics dictator Hermann Goering, it 
made every “state member’—regard- 
less of age, sex or’ occupation—liable 
to draft for a short term of labor serv- 
ice to the state, at the same rate of 
pay as in private life. Thus, with the 
exception of Russia, Germany became 
the first modern nation to assume the 
power of conscripting all its citizens 
for civilian labor, 

Goering’s newspaper, the Essener 
Zeitung, explained that workers would 
be drafted from private industry so 
that important state projects could be 
finished on schedule. Among such 
projects, correspondents guessed, were 
iron works, automobile factories and 
plants for making synthetic products— 
all aimed at freeing Germany from 
economic dependence on the rest of 
the world. 

In 1933, there were 6,000,000 Ger- 
mans unemployed. After Adolf Hitler 
came to power, an increasing number 
of government regulations required 
an increasing number of government 
officials to enforce them; government 
jobs jumped from 3,700,000 to 8,000,- 
000. The army was increased from 
100,000 men to 10 times that number, 
and a State-financed arms boom put 
most other idle Germans to work. 
According to official figures last week, 
there were only 37,000 employable 
persons in Germany who were unem- 


t Although many Germans were excited before the 
Louis-Schmeling bout, most citizens of the Reich are 
not boxing enthusiasts, as proved by one German who 
consoled a friend with the original thought: ‘Yes, 
Schmeling may have been almost killed, but Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony still lives on.” 

















ployed. This accounted for Goer- 
ing’s remarkable decree, and also for 
another extraordinary edict he issued 
last week. Faced with the fact that 
the labor shortage was forcing wages 
up, Goering empowered German offi- 
cials to fix maximum pay for work of 
all kinds, so that,in the present arti- 
ficial boom, German wages will not 
rise above prescribed limits. 


Soviet: Old Policy? 


If tomorrow there is war, if the enemy 
strikes; 

If he leaps from the dark to surprise us; 

As one man in defense of his free 
native land, 

The whole Soviet people will rise up 

On the earth, in the skies, over the 
ocean. 

It is a stern song we sing, full of 
might: 

If tomorrow there is war, if tomorrow 
we march, 

Then today let’s be ready to fight. 





“If Tomorrow There Is War” is a 
relatively new patriotic air of tre- 
mendous popularity in Soviet Russia. 
Militant and catchy, it was the chief 
of the songs sung last week on election 
day in the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic, largest and most pop- 
ulous state in the U, S. S. R. In the 
streets of Moscow, as early as 5:30 
o’clock in the morning, it blared forth 
from loudspeakers to call sleepy Rus- 
sians to the polls. 

The song was in keeping with the 
mood set for the election. Barlier, 
President Mikhail Kalinin, aged titu- 
lar head of Soviet Russia, had named 
Russia’s “enemy.” At a pre-election 
mass meeting in Leningrad, he seem- 
ingly forgot about his government’s re- 
cent efforts to join with capitalist de- 
mocracies in a common front against 
Fascism. “We are the shock brigade 
of oppressed mankind,” he cried. “Our 
enemy is the capitalist world.” 

Because Kalinin drew no distinction 
between democratic capitalism and 
Fascist capitalism, foreign diplomats 
wondered whether Russia was con- 
templating a return to the old Com- 
munist policy of struggle against all 
capitalism, no matter what the brand. 
Three years ago, the Soviet high com- 
mand had abruptly dropped that pol- 
icy and set out to woo democracy to its 
side in a fight against Fascist dictator- 
ships. But Kalinin’s speech made a 
“common enemy” of all capitalist 
countries, including the United States, 

Whatever their speculation on mat- 
ters of Russian policy, however, for- 
eign diplomats did not have to guess 
about the Russian vote. Fired by such 
oratory as that of Kalinin and by 
such stern songs as “If Tomorrow 
There Is War,” the whole people of 
the Socialist Federated Soviet Repub- 
lic rose up almost as one man and 
went to the polls. Although full re- 
turns had yet to be announced last 
week, it was clear to everybody that 
the Stalin ticket had won a 100 per 
cent endorsement—it was the only 
ticket in the field, 
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Recovery Hopes 


Ever since 1931-32, when “prosper- 
ity’s just around the corner” became 
an empty and ironic phrase, politi- 
cians and business men have alike 
been careful about placing too much 
faith in sudden upturns during de- 
pression periods, 

Thus last week, after a sensational 
boom in the stock market and cheering 
signs in other economic quarters, 
most observers were maintaining an 
attitude of cautious hopefulness. Nev- 
ertheless, a new spirit of business op- 
timism welled irrepressibly from such 
varied and numerous developments as 
these: 


The stock market for six straight 
days shot upward to new peaks for 
the year. In the greatest single boom 
week since 1929, leading securities 
jumped from $10 to $20 a share. All 
types of stocks participated in the 
“big boomlet,” during which more 
than 10 million shares changed hands 
and some five billion dollars were add- 
ed to the listed value of all securities. 
Two Exchange seats sold for $58,000, 
$7,000 above previous June transac- 
tions; several brokerage houses rein- 
stated employees about to be dis- 
charged; and a new flush of health 
spread over Wall Street’s formerly 
haggard features. 

Steel made a strong bid to revive 
heavy industry when U.S, Steel an- 
nounced price slashes of from 6 to 
17 per cent. This action, which was 
promptly aped by other leading steel 
companies, stirred controversy when 
President Roosevelt voiced gratifica- 
tion that it “involved no wage cut.” 
Edward Stettinius, “big steel’s” board 
chairman, had conferred with John L. 
Lewis and visited Washington before 
the announcement, and published re- 
ports said he had given a “private 
pledge” that the price cuts would not 
result in wage reductions. This was 
flatly denied next day by the com- 
pany, which thus left the question of 
‘steel wages still hanging in mid-air. 
Not obscured, however, was the recov- 
ery-drive significance of “big steel’s” 
action—it was an effort to stimulate 
buying and construction in such vital 
key industries as autos, railroads and 
building. 

Commodity markets kept pace with 
stocks. Textile and metal prices were 
the highest in months, and even wheat 
and cotton, despite surplus threats, 
rose steadily. 

Inventories at last gave signs of be- 
ing exhausted. Surplus stocks, which 
must be sold before new orders can 
revive production, were estimated at 
14.5 per cent below a year ago. 

Retail trade was beginning to pick 
up. The Department of Commerce re- 
ported “improvement in retail sales 
throughout most of the country,” 
and in five large cities trade was equal 
to or better than that of a year ago. 

Business indexes of all kinds ad- 
vanced, some for the first time this 
year. 


Why this had all happened was a 
mystery. Some thought it a sign that 
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Stettinius’ “Private Pledge” Was Denied 


the general economic picture had 
been painted blacker than it really 
was. None doubted that the prospect 
of heavy New Deal spending, already 
begun with $322,000,000 worth of PWA 
orders, was playing a major part. 

But how it happened was less im- 
portant for the moment than how 
long it was going to last. On this 
question, last week, opinion was too 
divided and evidence was too slim to 
permit any worthwhile predictions. 
One thing, however, could hardly be 
denied—the economic atmosphere 
seemed clearer than at any other time 
in 1938. 


+> 


Skyscraper Decline 

In 1884, visitors to Chicago gaped in 
amazement at the-new Home Insur- 
ance Building, raised to the unprece- 
dented height of 10 stories. Since then, 
construction of multi-storied, steel- 
skeletoned buildings has increased 
until the skyscraper has become the 
major symbol of American architecture 
and the distinctive characteristic of 
every large American city. Today 
some 5,000 skyscrapers exist, half of 
them in New York City.t 

Last week, following the convention 
of the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., building men were won- 
dering whether skyscraper construc- 
tion was becoming, as one delegate 
put it, “nothing more than a pleasant 
memory of the past.” For at the con- 
vention’s symposium on “The Sky- 
scraper—Coming or Going?” the gen- 
eral outlook had been definitely pessi- 
mistic. 

Skyscraper securities, the conven- 
tion heard, had sagged five billion dol- 
lars from their original value. Trac- 
ing the history of the skyscraper de- 
cline, Clarence M. Turley of St. Louis, 

+t Tallest skyscraper in the world is New York’s 


Empire State Building, rising 102 stories to a height 
of 1,248 feet. 


Mo., pointed out that before 1929 th: 
average net income of 58 cents pe: 
square foot from skyscraper oflic: 
space had been sufficient reason fo: 
continued construction. After th 
crash, however, income slumped s 
badly that by 1934 eight of the | 
billion dollars invested in office buil«: 
ings were in default. 

Chief among the reasons cited fv 
the decline were the high tax and in 
surance rates and the congested trafli 
of most downtown urban district: 
These conditions, it was explained, «| 
lowed suburban areas to offer cheape) 
rentals than skyscraper owners cou|: 
afford, thus sucking away from mic 
town areas thousands of tenants. | 
the last decade, more than 200,000 r. 
movals had been recorded from Chi 
cago’s traffic-choked Loop district. 

Some hope was seen by buildi: 
men in zoning legislation which woul: 
curtail commercial building in sub 
urban areas and in campaigns to lowe 
city real estate taxes. Most of the: 
believed, however, that they woul: 
have to find their own salvation i 
restricting the size of new buildings 
Since 20 stories was generally accep! 
ed as the size yielding the larges 
amount of rentable space at the lowes! 
possible rates, it seemed doubtful that 
many future American skyscrapers 
would rear themselves more than 34) 
feet in the air. 


Briefs 


@ Americans chewed a total of 
5,672,146,600 pieces of chewing gum 
last year, according to a report jus! 
made by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Value of the gum was esti- 
mated at $56,71,746, greatest of an) 
year since the all-time gum-chewing 
high of 1927 when the product was 
valued at $62,001,320. 

q@ The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission last week granted the Pullman 
Company permission to raise its fares 
five per cent while rejecting the com 
pany’s request for a 10 per cent in- 
crease. At the same time officials ot 
the major air lines announced new 
half-rates for children between two 
and 12 years of age. Children unde: 
two, carried in arms, will ride free as 
before. One company, the Chicago 
Southern Air Lines, announced ii! 
would carry wives free during th: 
month of July. 

G For the first time in 25 years 
Maine potatoes have sold at a pre- 
mium over Idaho potatoes. Maine ag- 
ricultural officials revealed last week 
that the state had moved 52,000 car 
loads of potatoes during the 1937-358 
season, A good portion of the in- 
crease was attributed to an adver- 
tising campaign costing growers’ as 
sociations about $165,000 (PATH- 
FINDER, March 20, 1937). Growers 
received $42,000,000 from the 1936-37 
crop. 
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FISTULA—LARGE FREE BOOK 


Tells how many have been helped by 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





T. B., Program 


It bas long been recognized that 
government is responsible for seeing 
that infection and contagion do not 
travel among the people. To help elim- 
inate one plague, the United States 
Public Health Service last week por- 
tioned out $3,000,000 of Federal funds 
to slate governments, to be spent dur- 
ing the next year for a program of 
syphilis control. Figuratively tucked 
under his arm, U. S. Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran, Jr., already had a 
plan of attack against another commu- 
nicable disease. Formulated by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, 
representing 2,000 smaller groups, it 
envisioned a costly, six-year program. 


Under an attack which began more 
than 50 years ago, tuberculosis has 
gone down, but it is not yet out. In 


1882, German Robert Koch discovered 
the tiny parasite which caused the 
disease. Its effects were already 
well-known; it invaded tissues of the 
body, - particularly the lungs, and 
caused them to decay; its victims wast- 
ed away by the thousands, then died. 

Trained to recognize the bacillus 
luberculosis, physicians thereafter 
were able to detect the disease in its 
earliest stages. In 1884, an American 
doctor named Trudeau, himself tuber- 
cular, discovered that long periods of 
rest were effective in halting the dis- 


ease. Pure country air also was 
found to be good for infected lungs. 
Based on Trudeau’s ideas, modern 


“t. b.” institutions began to appear in 
the United States. Today, there are 
about 470 of them; 177 general hos- 
pitals also have tuberculosis wards. 
Nearly all are government-financed. 
After Koch, doctors found that de- 
flating an infected lung could kill tu- 
berculosis bacilli. For extreme cases, 
they learned to remove ribs and thus 
deflate single infected lungs perma- 
nently. The result of rest and defla- 
tion treatments was highly beneficial. 
Fifty years ago, tuberculosis was al- 
most invariably fatal; today, as shown 
by clinical surveys, a person treated 
for tuberculosis has about 19 chances 
in 20 to recover. Recovery has auto- 
matically lessened the number of suf- 
ferers who spread the disease among 
healthy persons. Better inspection of 
parasite-bearing milk and meat has 
also lessened tuberculosis. 

In 1900, one in every 60 Americans 
had an active case of tuberculosis; 
today the ratio is one in every 200. In 
every year before 1913, the “white 
plague” was the leading cause of 
death in the United States; in 1937, it 
had dropped to seventh in the mortal- 
ity list. Nevertheless, the disease con- 
tinues to kill 70,000 Americans every 
year. Among persons aged from 15 to 
45, it is the leading cause of death. 

To meet this situation, two years 
ago the Nationa] Tuberculosis Associa- 








tion began to draw up a program. The 
basic framework of action was simple. 
First, it called for the examination of 
persons living in families where cases 
of tuberculosis was reported, and who 
thus might have contracted the dis- 
ease. Second, it called for new hos- 
pital accommodations to take care of 
cases discovered by examination. As 
approved by delegates to the Associa- 
tion’s convention in Los Angeles two 
weeks ago, the concrete program call- 
ed for the examination of 792,000 per- 
sons every year from 1939 to 1945; and 
during the same period, for the addi- 
tion of 40,000 beds to the 100,000 now 
available for tubercular patients. 

This was to be accomplished at a 
cost of $269,000,000—three-fifths of it 
borne by the Federal government and 
the rest by the states. Such a pro- 
gram would not only knock tubercu- 
losis down further but might also 
knock it nearly out. Because the pro- 
gram was expensive, there was little 
hope that it would be adopted in regu- 
lar legislation. Nevertheless, Surgeon 
General Parran accepted it enthusias- 
tically. Pointing out that Federal 
emergency funds had already assisted 
67 tuberculosis hospital projects, he 
hinted that on a small but encouraging 
scale, something might be done. 
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RELIGION 





: The Little Minister 


Florence Brinkman of Cleveland 
first heard the Rev. Charles E. Jaynes, 
Jr., preach five years ago. She liked 
the minister’s sermon, his pulpit man- 
ner and self-assurance. He was then 
three years old. Last week, Miss 
Brinkman, 21, and Clinton Hoffman, 
21, were on their honeymoon, after 
being married by the Rev. Charles E. 
Jaynes, Jr., now eight years old. 

The ceremony was performed in the 
Four Square Gospel Church, Cleve- 
land, where young Charles’ mother 
and father are joint pastors (PATH- 
FINDER, Feb. 19). The boy, whose 
parents say he is the youngest ordain- 
ed minister in the world, described 
his performance of the service as “just 
another ministerial duty.” He stood 
on a footstool to give the bridal bene- 
diction. 

After he had ordered bridegroom 
Hoffman to “kiss the bride,” Charles 
shook hands with the newlyweds and 
invited them to “come around to- 
morrow night. I think you’ll find the 
sermon interesting. It’s on the ten 
wise and the five foolish virgins.” 





Jews: “Compromise Front” 


Last spring, Dr. Stephen S. Wise and 
the American Jewish Congress which 
he heads set out to organize a “united 
front” of all American Jews “in de- 
fense of Jewish rights the world 
over” (PATHFINDER, May 14). Initial 
steps were to be a plebiscite to ap- 
prove a “union of all American Jew- 
ish groups” and an election of dele- 
gates to an extraordinary session of 
the Congress. 

Hardly had this plan been announc- 
ed before Wise and his colleagues 
found themselves being buffeted from 
all sides by angry protests. Chief fear 
among critics of the “united front” 
was that it would lend strength to the 
prevalent prejudice against Jews as a 
“race apart.” Thus, what had started 
as a movement for Jewish unity seem- 
ed for a time likely to split America’s 
4,500,000 Jews even further into op- 
posing factions. 

Last week, however, this fight stood 
resolved by a compromise. Against 
the Wise plan for a “united front” had 
stood such powerful groups as the 
American Jewish Committee, the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee and B’nai B’rith, 
international Jewish fraternity. 

» Finally, Wise and his Congress 
agreed to sit down in Philadelphia at 
a peace parley with the three chief 
opposing organizations. From this 
meeting came a compromise that was 
speedily approved by both sides. The 
Congress agreed to drop its plebiscite 
and to conduct only its election. In 
place of the “united front” was to be a 
joint council of delegates from each of 
7 Young Rev. Mr. Jaynes mentioned too many 


virgins. Matthew: 25:1 speaks of but.ten virgins: al- 
together, of whom five were wise and five foolish. 
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Wise Had Hoped for Heavier Voting 


the four organizations which would 
devote itself to “safeguarding the equal 
rights of Jews” and would specifically 
exclude “consideration of questions 
involving racial, national or religious 
philosophies.” 

Against this background, the Con- 
gress last week ended its special elec- 
tion. The 400 delegates named will 
meet next September to propose a 
program of action for the new joint 
council. That the bickering and the 
compromise had robbed the election 
of much of its interest, however, seem- 
ed evident when only half of the 
1,000,000 voters Wise had hoped to 
enroll showed up at the polls. Of 
these, 75 per cent were accounted for 
in four of the 304 cities where elec- 
tions were held, 

Despite this, however, Wise and the 
Congress could console themselves 
with two thoughts: (1) the vote was 
heavier than that of 335,000 in 1917, 
when the Congress was founded; (2) 
the “compromise front” was at least 
the nearest approach to unity ever 
achieved by American Jewry. 


Briefs ata a 


q A year-long fight by Amish and 
Mennonite farmers of East Lampeter, 
Pa., to prevent replacement of the 
township’s eleven “little red school- 
houses” with a new consolidated struc- 
ture was lost in the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Philadelphia: last 
week. The decision declared that 
Federal courts had no jurisdiction 
over rulings of local schoolboards. 
Members of the religious sects had 
objected to use of Federal funds for 
the new schoolhouse and to the fact 
that their children would have to ride, 
not walk, to school (PATHFINDER, 
April 10, 1937). 

q@ His ambition to be a Roman 
Catholic priest, deferred 48 years by 
the necessity of supporting his family, 
was realized last week by the Rev. 
Alfredo Morotti, 58, former traveling 
salesman and metal worker. Father 


Morotti, now a member of Salesian 
order, celebrated his first mass in a 
New York City church, 
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In London last week, GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW, 81-year-old Irish 
playwright who is famous for his 
ready-tongued wit, was given a stern 
prescription by his doctor. Suffering 
from “a form of anemia,” he was told 
not to talk to anybody about anything. 


* * * 


After selling her personal belong 
ings, Mrs. SOPHIA GOMPERS took 
job as WPA field supervisor of adult 
education in New York. She is the 
widow of Samuel Gompers, founder o| 
the American Federation of Labor an‘ 
its president from 1881 until 1924. 

Continuing their lonely romance, 
screen actress GRETA GARBO and 
symphony conductor LEOPOLD STO- 
KOWSKI were unhurt when the car 
the musician was driving overturned 
on a road near Stockholm, Sweden. 

In New York, Congressman BRUCE 
BARTON announced his office would 
be open all summer for those who 
wanted aid or information. Cartoon- 
ist RUBE GOLDBERG replied: “I an 
glad to see by your letterhead that 
you are a member of the Committees 
on Labor, Census and Indian Affairs. 
I can’t say much about labor, as | 
haven’t seen anybody working in 
many years. And as far as the census 
is concerned, it always puzzles nm 
what to do next after you find out 
how many people there are in a ce 
tain place. But I would like to hav: 
an affair with an Indian...” 

In 1935, American BARBARA HU 
TON, heiress to the Woolworth five 
and 10 cent store fortune, married 
Danish Count COURT HAUGWIT7Z- 
REVENTLOW. Last fall, she renounc- 
ed her American citizenship. Las! 
week, the 42-year-old count was in 
Paris, after a quarrel between him 
and his wife over the upbringing of 
their two-year-old son, LANCE. In 
London, fearing that her son might be 
taken from her, the 25-year-old Count- 
ess had a warrant issued for the arrest 
of her husband in case he should at- 
tempt to enter England. Danish news- 
papers soon announced that in Copen 
hagen a divorce action had been filed 

Unemployed since he filed a petition 
in bankruptcy last autumn, FRANCIS 
ORMOND FRENCH, father of Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor 3rd, told reporters 
he had applied at Middletown, R. lL.. 
for “any kind of a WPA job.” He 
shocked New York society in 1923 by 
becoming a taxicab driver, but quil 
when he made only $17 in five days. 
A one-time Wall Street broker, he 
then tried his hand at selling and writ 
ing. Down to his last $15, he applied 
for relief rather than ask his daugh- 
ter’s wealthy husband for help. Said 
he: “No, sir! I’m well and strong—! 
don’t intend to abjure my principles 
by taking things from anybody.” 
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Harry Bridges 


Shipping is a complex business. Sea- 
men run vessels; longshoremen load 
and unload them; warehousemen store 
cargoes temporarily before they are 
piled into ships or before teamsters 
haul them toward inland destinations. 
Most powerful labor organization in 
this scheme last week was the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, a C. I. O. affiliate. 
In an unprecedentedly sweeping ac- 
tion, the National Labor Relations 
Board had recognized it as the sole col- 
lective bargaining agency for water- 
front workers in 31 Pacific ports (see 
page 5). By the same action, lean, 
nervous Harry Bridges gained new as- 
cendancy. As I, L. W. U. head he be- 
came chief bargainer for maritime 
workers along a 1,500-mile coast-line. 

Although he is thus one of the most 
powerful men in American labor, 38- 
year-old Harry Bridges is an Aus- 
tralian. He has twice applied for 
American citizenship and twice let his 
applications lapse; his third request 
for citizenship will not be acted on 
finally before 1940. Meanwhile, the 
director of the Seattle office of the 
Federal Immigration Service has 
recommended that Bridges be sent 
back to Australia. His enemies, in 
spite of his flat denials, call him a 
Communist. If the Supreme Court de- 
cides in a test case during its next 
session that membership in the Com- 
munist party is sufficient ground for 
deportation, the Labor Department 
will conduct hearings to decide wheth- 
er he is a Communist. 

Alfred Renton Bridges—his Amer- 
ican friends changed his name to 
“Limo” and then to “Harry”—was 
born in Kensington, Australia. When 
he was 17, he became a sailor. In 
1920, he organized a crew strike on the 
British vessel Ysabel, which he left in 
San Francisco, his home ever since. 
For two more years, Bridges fol- 
lowed the sea. Then, in 1922, he mar- 
ried Scottish-born Agnes Brown, set- 
tled down as a longshoreman and 
easily found work. 

In 1934, however, unemployment 
had made longshoremen desperate. 
Bridges was a member of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
an A. F. of L. body. He revolted 
against its conservative leadership, 
and helped organize a_ waterfront 
strike, then a general strike which 
paralyzed San Francisco for four days. 
Bridges gained tremendous popularity 
among workers, and became president 
of the Pacific Coast district of the 
I. L. A. Forcing union wages up, he 
called 900 “quickie” strikes in two 
years—so many that he was finally 
disowned by Joseph Ryan, national 
head of the I. L. A. 

Last summer, Bridges and his fol- 
lowers left the A. F. of. L. and joined 
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Bridges Denies He Is a Communist 


the C. I. O., reorganizing themselves 
as the I. L. W. U. Bridges himself 
became Pacific Coast director of the 
C. I. QO. Last week, by the Labor 
Board’s action, the struggle between 
the old L. L. A. and the new I. L. W. U. 
had been ended. Bridges had won. 
Since his defection from the A, F. 
of L., however, Bridges has had an- 
other problem on his hands. He has 
been fighting Dave Beck, A. F. of L. 
boss in the far west, for supremacy in 
other besides maritime fields of labor. 
C. I. O. workers have picketed A, F. 
of L. shops and vice versa; violence 
and plant shut-downs have been fre- 
quent. Although perhaps less to blame 
than Beck, Bridges is being termed a 
“dangerous alien” more than ever. 
Bridges undoubtedly is a radical, but 
he concerns himself with the social 
system, and not, as has been claimed, 
with overthrowing the government. 
He is scornful of employers in par- 
ticular and all wealth in general. 
His union salary is $75 a week. Every 
month, $35 of it pays rent on a modest 
frame dwelling where he lives with his 
wife and 13-year-old daughter, Betty. 
Well-read, he is a fluent and per- 
suasive speaker. No autocrat, he makes 
decisions only after consulting the 
rank and file of his union. His ideas, 
which are accepted by most of his 
25,000 union followers, are sometimes 
startling. A year ago, he declared: 
“We as workers have nothing in com- 
mon with the employers. We. . 
subscribe to the belief that if the em- 
ployer is not in business, his prod- 
ucts will still be necessary, and we 
will still be providing them when 
there is no employing class.” In San 
Francisco five weeks ago, he present- 
ed a similarly novel but less disturbing 
point of view. Discussing the question 
of wage-and-hour disputes, he said: 
“Employers call it ‘labor trouble’ We 
call it ‘employer trouble.’ ” 
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ASTHMATICS 


When asthmatic paroxysms occur, sufferers 
want ready relief. That is why we suggest inhal- 
ing the rich, penetrating smoke of Dr. R. Schiff- 
mann’s ASTHMADOR. This famous relief treat- 
ment has been continuously improved for 70 
years thru modern scientific laboratory methods. 


7 
At your druggist in powder, 
cigaretie and pipe mixture : 
form. or send for free trial ‘ 
supply otf all three. RB. 
SCHIFFMANN CO. Los 
Angeles. California. Dept. PA 
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EDITORIAL 





It Means Taxes 


On June 30 last week, the 1938 fiscal 
year came to an end. When it ended, 
the Federal debt stood at $37,125,000,- 
000. Thus, as a new fiscal year began, 
the huge obligations of the United 
States government continued upward 
—almost a billion dollars above the 
$36,400,000,000 total for fiscal 1937. 

The news should be a surprise to 
nobody. Year after year for the past 
several years, the United States gov- 
ernment has been piling up deficits. 
As they have accumulated, so the na- 
tional debt has grown. The growth 
has been spectacular: in 1930, the debt 
amounted to $16,026,000,000; today it 
amounts to 21 billion dollars more 
than that. Translated into terms of 
annual budgetary deficits, the debt in- 
crease can be accounted for as follows: 


Year Receipts Expenditures Deficit 
1931 3,190 4,092 902 
1932 2,006 5,154 3,148 
1933 2,080 5,143 3,063 
1934 3,116 7,105 3,989 
1935 3,800 7,375 3,079 
1936 4,116 - 8,880 4,764 
1937 5,235 8,005 2,770 
1938 6,191 7,599 1,408 


These figures represent Federal in- 
come, outgo and deficit in the millions 
of dollars. Astronomical in character, 
they can nevertheless be understood 
when it is realized that they have an 
intimate and direct bearing on ail 
household pocketbooks in the land. 
Actually, it is unnecéssary to drama- 
tize them because they are dramatic 
in themselves. Thus, as the table 
shows, from 1931 to today, the govern- 
ment has been consistently operating 
in the red. The high point was 1936 
when Washington spent 8,880 million 
dollars, resulting in a deficit for that 
year of 4,764 million dollars. Fiscal 
1938 showed a marked improvement, 
the deficit of 1,408 million dollars 
being the smallest since 1931. 

The 1938 improvement, however, 
should not raise hopes too high. It 
was accounted for mainly by the fact 
that Federal revenues notably increas- 
ed at the same time Federal expendi- 
tures were cut down. The 1939 fiscal 
story probably will not be so encour- 
aging: because of the business decline 
of the past several months, tax re- 
céipts will more than likely be down; 
similarly, expenditures will be up be- 
cause of the big relief-recovery out- 
lays voted by the last Congress. 

Accordingly, Americans are~ faced 
with the cold fact that deficit-financ- 
ing will continue for at least another 
year and that the national debt will 
continue to mount. Just as in war 
days, the government has been operat- 
ing on extraordinary budgets to meet 
an extraordinary situation—to fight a 
foe, to fight economic dislocation and 
depression. By now, the story is fa- 








miliar. Although the past several 
years might well have involved a 
wiser expenditure of funds, it is al- 
most beyond argument that a vast 
expenditure was needed. What mat- 
ters now is this: as quickly as possible 
ways must be found to balance Fed- 
eral budgets again and begin retiring 
the huge Federal debt. What this 
means is this: mere economies will 
not be enough; it will be necessary to 
levy more taxes and levy them on a 
broader income base. Only in this way 
can America expect an expeditious 
return to a-sound fiscal condition. 


q 
The Language They Speak 


More than one reader has taken us 
to task for what they regard as our 
indifference and downright antipathy 
to swing. Recently we received an 
unsigned letter telling us to “go listen 
to your stuffy old classics.” 

We wish to correct such misappre- 
hensions. We are not opposed to 
swing. Our principal objection has 
been against swinging the classics be- 
cause we think old folk songs and 
operatic arias should be played in 
the tempo and manner which has en- 
deared them to music lovers, Actual- 
ly, when written and played as swing, 
modern swing tunes enchant us. In 
this category we would place such an 
inspired example of meaninglessness 
as “The Flat Foot Floogee with the 
Floy Floy.” As we understand it, 
the words mean nothing even to the 
two young Negroes who wrote it. As 
far as we’re concerned, “The Flat Foot 
Floogee with the Floy Floy” is a glo- 
rious paean of nothingness, a catchy 
and delightful garble of incoherence. 

So much for our considered stand 
on swing music itself. Paradoxical 
though it may sound, we believe that 
swing music is the least important 
phenomenon of the swing era. Far 
more impressive is the language the 
music has mothered. 

It’s a long way from “Twenty-three 
skiddoo” to “Scram” to “Trilly.” Yet 
they all mean the same thing—to go, 
to be on your way, to beat it. “Twenty- 
three skiddoo” was popular when 
mother was a girl; “scram” is not 
yet out of use; “trilly” is a newcomer 
introduced in swing’s bright lexicon. 
However, unless one moves in the 
circles of cats, alligators and ickies, 
one is not likely to know that such a 
word as “trilly” has come into the 
language. Indeed, one is not likely 
to know that a good many words have 
come into the language or have been 
given new meaning since it was first 
pointed out that swing had replaced 
jazz, 

Because we feel there’s a gap in the 
knowledge of non-swingsters, we are 
happy to republish here a_ partial 
glossary of words and expressions that 





have become synonymous with the 
swing era. For compilation of the 
glossary we are indebted to the 
scholars of that bright weekly of the 
entertainment fields, Variely. To Va- 
riety, too, we are indebted for a list- 
ing of ordinary musical instruments 
as they are known to members otf 
swing orchestras. The musicians 
speak, for instance, of the accordion 
as the push-box, the guitar as the 
belly fiddle, the violin as the scratch 
or squeak box, and the clarinet as the 
licorice stick. To explain some othe) 
terms that may be heard on the mod 
ern dance floor, we offer the follow- 
ing, as compiled by Variety’s savants 


Alligator: swing fan or addict. 

Beat up your chops: to talk, be talka- 
tive. 

Blip: very good. 

Boogie-woogie: heavy bass harmony. 

Bree: young woman, 

Buddy ghee: young man. 

Bust your conk: apply yourself dili- 
gently, break your neck. 

Canary: girl vocalist. 

Cat: musician in swing band, or swing 
addict. 

Corny: old-fashioned. 

Cornfed: symphony-trained musician 

Crawl into the nest: get some sleep 

Dicty: high class. 

Dime note: $10. 

Dracula: in a class by itself. 

Dry long so: fate, or “that’s life.” 

Early black: evening (“lll meet you 
in the early black”). 

Early bright: morning. 

Fat, deep and in the middle: in the 
groove, no deviation, perfect. 

Fews and twos: money or cash. 

Fine dinner: good looking girl. 

Freeby: no charge, gratis, cuffo, f. f 
(for free). 

Got your glasses on: ritzy or snooty; 
failing to recognize friends. 

Hep cat: a man who knows what it’s 
all about, smart. 

Hepped: to be wise to things, smart 

Hipchick: snooty girl. 

Home-cooking: very fine. 

Icky: one who is not hep but thinks 
he is. 

Jam: improvised swing music; a ses- 
sion of swing musicians. 

Jelly: anything free or on the house. 

Jitterbug: swing fan. 

Jitter sauce: liquor. 

Jive: the language of alligators and 
cats, to kid along, blarney. 

Joint is jumping: place is lively, ev- 
erything’s gay. 

Kill me: show me a good time. 

Killer-diller: a great thing, thrill. 

Long underwear: a musician who 
plays by notes or prefers classics. 

Murder: excellent, terrific. 

Rug-cutter: a good dancer, swingster. 

Schmaltz: sweet and sentimental. 

Sharp: neat and tricky, high class 
dame, a looker. 

Sharpies: dancers who thrive on swing. 

She had her hip boots on: she was 
ultra-snooty, very high-hat. 

Tin ears: one who dislikes swing. 

Trilly: to leave, depart. 

Truck, truck on down: to go some- 
where. 

Twister to the slammer: the key to 
the door. 

Two cents: $2. 

Woof-hound: alligator or swing fan 
made dizzily happy by swing music. 


Reading through this dictionary of 
swing makes us terribly proud of th: 
English language. We're proud to 
learn that such things can be done 
with 26 letters. We’re glad to discover 
at last what many of our contempora- 
ries are talking about. We're proud 
and glad to republish this glossary as 
our own slight contribution to the con- 
fusion of 1938, 


Pathfinder 
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MOVIE WORLD 


At Long Last 


Two years ago this summer, pro- 
ducer David Selznick paid $50,000 for 
movie rights to Margaret Mitchell’s 
then unpublished first novel, “Gone 
with the Wind.” Soon thereafter, 
when the Civil war romanee had be- 
come a sensational best-seller, Selz- 
nick announced he would seek “an 
unknown” to play its fiery heroine, 
Scarlett O’Hara. From then on, al- 
most to the point of national boredom, 
“who will be Scarlett?” became a 
national guessing game. 

Last week, at long last, the game was 
over. Finally chosen for the part was 
Norma Shearer, widow of Irving Thal- 
berg, mother of-two children, and not 
at all “an unknown.” Because they 
remembered her in such roles as that 
of Shakespeare’s Juliet, many movie 
fans had doubts that she would do 
justice to the tempestuous, good-and- 
evil Scarlett. Almost all were agreed, 
however, on the selection of Clark 
Gable for the role of Rhett Butler, the 
lusty, amoral hero. The picture will 
be made by eee 

ets Se 


* Blockade” Tempest 


When “Blockade” opened in Amer- 








ican movie houses a few weeks ago, 


most critics called it moderately good 
entertainment. Dealing with the cur- 
rent Spanish war, it carefully avoided 
naming sides and seemed generally as 
inoffensive as its plot was hackneyed 
(PATHFINDER, June 25). 

Last week, however, a tempest of 
sorts had broken over “Blockade” and 
over the head of Walter Wanger, its 
producer. Because many audiences 
got the impression that scenes of 
bombings and civilian starvation im- 
plied sympathy for the Spanish Loyal- 
ists, numerous Roman Catholic publi- 
cations and organizations united in 
condemning the picture. Not at all 
Loyalist in their sympathies, Catho- 
lics at some points picketed theaters 
showing the movie. The Supreme 
Board of the Knights of Columbus 
called it “an excursion into the field 
of Leftist propaganda.” The Legion 
of Decency, which judges movies for 
Catholic consumption, said it favored 
one side. Joseph Lamb, New York 
state deputy of the K. of C., attacked 
it as a plea for the “Marxist controlled 
cause in Spain... a Red trial balloon.” 

Caught in the tempest, Wanger was 
quick to reply. “I was shocked,” he 
said, “to hear that Mr. Lamb had read 
into ‘Blockade’ a meaning never a part 
of its conception . . . I will admit 
there is a message . . . that ruthless 
bombing of noncombatants, no matter 
which government does it, is horrible 
and should not be tolerated.” 

While Walter Wanger’s not-too-ex- 
traordinary picture was thus winning 
a great deal of publicity, some movie 
officials were reputedly worried last 
week. They were said to be won- 





International 


“IT Was Shocked” 


Walter Wanger: 


dering whether the concerted Catholic 

attack might mean eventual entry of 

the Legion of Decency into the field of 

political as well as moral censorship. 
— 


You'll Be Seeing 


Having Wonderful Time (RKO): 
Herein, Ginger Rogers and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., enact young love at a 
summer resort near New York City. 
She is a poor stenographer from the 
Bronx, he is a penniless young lawyer 
who is waiting on tables at Kamp 
Kare-Free. Linked to their love story, 
though not so persistently as in the 
play on which the film is based, is a 
sense of pathos in the pitiful attempts 
of the summer vacationers to have a 
good time. It’s passable holiday fare. 

. . . 

Lord Jeff (M-G-M): Although its 
plot of schoolboy achievement is too 
familiar to arouse much suspense, this 
picture is a strong piece of family 
entertainment. Freddie Bartholomew, 
as a rude snob who is sent to a naval 
training school when caught with 
jewel thieves, and Mickey Rooney, as 
the school’s star pupil, give fine per- 
formances; evidently, adolescence is 
not hurting their acting careers. A 
little newcomer named Terry Kilburn 
lends excellent support. 

7 . . 


White Banners (Warner Bros.) : Fay 
Bainter is the philosophical Hannah in 
this. filming of the Lloyd C. Douglas 
novel. She plays a somewhat Polly- 
annish part with a dignity that helps 
put across the message that it’s wiser 
to take misfortune with cheerful forti- 
tude, More convincing than the movie’s 
preaching, though, is the delightful 
picture it gives of life in the household 
of a small-town highschool professor 
in 1919. The professor (Claude Rains), 
his wife (Kay Johnson) and their 
daughter (Bonita Granville) don’t 
know what day it is or what they’ll 
have for dinner until Hannah happens 
in. She brings order into their do- 
mestie life, encourages the professor 
to invent an iceless icebox, and 
straightens out the life of a spoiled 
rich boy, Jackie Cooper. “White Ban- 
ners” is nice, quiet and satisfactory. 
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MERCOLIZED WA 
~ Mercolized Wax will make your skin smoother, 


clearer, younger-looking. This lovely cream sloughs 
off the outer layer of skin with all j its superficial 


blemishes, in tiny invisible or. Then you see 
the underskin revealed in all.its fresh, clear loveli- 
ness. Bring out this hidden beauty and keep your 
skin young-looking with Mercolized Wax. 


At drug and department stores _everywhere. 





EASY WAY... 






JET BLACK? 


CAKE SHAMPOO ADDS 
LOVELY BLACK COLOR 
TO HAIR THAT Is 
STREAKED—DULL 
FADED—GRAYING 
BURNT—LIFELESS 


This remarkable CAKE discov- vA 

ery, TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, 

washes out dirt, loose dandruff, 

grease, grime and safely gives 

hair a real smooth, JET BLACK 

TINT that fairly glows with life and lustre. Don’t put 
up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair a minute 
longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works gradual . . each 
shampoo leaves your hair blacker, Seoctier, softer, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won't hurt perma- 
nents or other hair dress. Full cake 50c (3 cakes $1.) 


SEND NO MONEY Just pay postman plus postage 

on our positive assurance of sat- 
isfaction in 7 days or your money back. Write today to 
TINTZ co., Dept. 694, 207 | N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, mm, 


U.S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year! 


aoe Mail Clerks — Mail Carriers — 
Postal Clerks—File Clerks, ete.—Com- 
mon School Education needed. Write 
immediately for Free 82-page book, 












with list of itions we train you 
for pnd pe culars telling how to 
qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
| Dept.W-179, Rochester, N. Y. 


$32.50 '".4 WEEK 


IN ADVANTE 


WEAR HOSE WE FURNISH 
See ae Pen are 


(men's, women’s ana «) 
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MIDGET 


eocune RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
; batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
| 4 | tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
| ™ , eeption. Guaranteed, works immed i- 





| wie Use anywhere in bed. office, 
| music, announcements, a ND NO MONEY | Pay ot 
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The World Needs Lite 

Route Men oi) ionic goo. vrewene bam 
} ber of customers and income. epeate every fif- 
} teen days or less. 100% profit for you! 


“LITE” will give you a steady , inde- 
ents pendentincome. Attractively pac 
riced. The prodoct abe ag different uses. Write 


aay REE samples and d 
LITE SOAP CO., Dept. K-1, AURORA, LiL. 
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HAPPY RELIEF 
FROM PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 


Caused by Tired Kidneys 

Mew of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 

people b lame on colds or strains are often caused by 
ti kidneys—and may be relieved when treated 
in the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of i ex- 
cess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. Mos' 
peo people aoe about 3 pints a day or about 3 atice 

waste. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood, 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting 
uP nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 

wong out poisonous waste from the blow 
Get wy Rows: s Pills. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

@), tog or teree. (2) oozes or 

ts better then worse, 

let us send you i of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 

who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 

35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 

best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 

ble than water. You, too, may find your “‘first 

real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 





CALCIUM STRONG BODIES 


== Alrenrive 


d, Will not upset | [= stomach. 


te sf You'll not 
g bpttte today af peer Nou finish the first bottle. 

Relieve 

PainIn Few 

Minutes 


To setiove, the Sotening pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 





matism, Neuralg Eeubeos in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the ertors formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


PSORIASIS 


F Re E € Why suffer from this obstinate, repul- 
sive, scaly skin disease Psoriasis 
which you may believe to “be ECZEMAT 

TRIAL Use PSORA-DERM A, the remarkable, 

new treatment gar 3 0 w dis- 

Treatment couraged you may be after trying other 

Psdwa-ocnma without success, its results will astonish you. 

mas tg.o octentie develo ent, perfected by a pharmacist 
apter many years f research work. It fe offered with the jerstandin 
that it wil giv e you sect in two weeks or money ref: . You ris 

} vient om, “ll bi i blose eh the day oureed this ad edyergisement 

TORIES, Dept 
Linwood Station . P Detmort. MICHIGAN 
F R E E Samples of Amazing 
Treatment for 
TROUBLES 
Due to Lack of Healthy Bile 

ou are one of those r unfortunates who has suffered 

7 aching misery of sl emis gish liver and gall bladder irri- 
terion due to lack of healthy and you have tried all 
sorts of medicine without aA wad here is a new ray of hope. 

Reports from hundreds of former sufferers prove the amaz- 

ing effectiveness of ESANE in treating such conditions right 

at home, without rigid dieting. Regardless of how long 
standing’ or stubborn the case, ESANE helps promote the 
normal flow of chemically correct bile from the liver and 


thus aids digestion and prevents food from Sor ing in the 





bowels. Try this remarkable medicine yoursel nd at 
SAN ic FREE eA Peonsy and Wvania Beliding. FREE bookiet. Write 
ESANE CO., Bept.8-A, Penasylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Dept .8-A, Penasy’ Philadelphia, Pa. 





sat ms a DON'T BE CUT BE CUT 

Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will biess 

the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C46 Page Bidg., Marshait, Mich. 


CHINESE WAR— 


(Continued from page 3) 


quest. The nation was geographically 
and spiritually compact. All Japanese 
were regarded as more or less distant 
relatives of the Emperor, the direct 
descendant of the sun. The nation 
was accustomed to the rule of the 
military. So deep-rooted was the 
tradition of this rule that when the 
Constitution was proclaimed in 1890 
it left the Army and Navy answerable 
only to the Emperor. Japanese liber- 
alism was not strong enough, Japanese 
political parties were not intelligent 
enough, to curb the military power. 

To these things—a dream of empire 
and a military dictatorship—were add- 
ed, with the march of Japan’s indus- 
trial revolution, new arguments for 
expansion: 

(1) Population multiplied by leaps 
and bounds. In the 1920s it was in- 
creasing by nearly 800,000 a year. At 
the same time, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and other countries were erect- 
ing immigration barriers directed es- 
pecially at Asiatics. 

(2) Industry became concentrated 
to such a point that today 15 interests 
control 70 per cent of Japanese trade, 
and one—the great house of Mitsui, a 
sort of Japanese Rothschild—alone 
controls 15 per cent. Result has been 
the impoverishment of the middle 
classes and the creation of a large 
class of hungry men who can be per- 
suaded that national expansion will 
solve their poverty problems. 

(3) As the idea of finding economic 
self-sufficiency swept the world after 
the Great War, Japan took stock and 
found that nature had been niggardly. 
Poorest of the big “have-not” powers, 
she lacks most of the essential mate- 
rials and raw materials. Her land is 
only 15 per cent arable. And across the 
Yellow Sea lies China—densely popu- 
lated, to be sure, but rich, relatively 
unexploited, and temptingly near. 


NIBBLING AT CHINA: Ogden Nash, 
writer of light verses, has _ pictur- 
esquely described the course of Japa- 
nese empire: 

How courteous is the Japanese: 

He always says, “Excuse it, please.” 

He climbs into his neighbor’s garden 

And smiles, and says, “I beg your 

pardon”; 

He bows and grins a friendly grin 

And calls his hungry family in; 

He grins, and bows a friendly bow; 

“So sorry, this my garden now.” 


Japanese expansionists began climb- 
ing into their neighbor’s garden in 
1894, with a war on China which won 
Formosa, “Japan’s star bowl,” and 
ended the Chinese protectorate over 
Korea. In 1904 the clash of Japanese 
and Russian interests in the Orient led 
to a war, in which Japan won by the 
sword the right to rank as a great 
power. Korea was annexed in 1909. 
When the World war came, Japan de- 
clared war on Germany so as to seize 
German interests in Shantung. 

In May, 1915, Japan served upon 
China her famous 21 Demands. At 
that time China was a chaos, her Em- 


t In his sixth and newest book, I’m a Stranger Here 
Myself (Little, Brown, Boston, 1938). 
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pire four years dead and a farcical 
republic in its place, her provinces 
overrun by warlords. The 21 De- 
mands demanded a favored position 
in China, mining and railroad con- 
cessions, and appointment of Japa- 
nese advisers to the Chinese goveri- 
ment. Formally accepted, the de- 
mands were never completely car 
ried out. 

The Nine-Power Conference, which 
met at Washington in 1922 to guaran- 
tee China’s territorial integrity, halt 
ed for a few years Japan’s ambitions. 
On Sept. 18, 1931, however, a bom) 
exploded on the Japanese-owned 
South Manchurian Railway. Chinese 
troops were blamed. From the wat 
that followed, Japan won Manchuria, 
which she converted into the puppet 
protectorate, Manchukuo. In 1935 
Japanese influence was extended to 
three North China provinces. 

Japanese imperialist rule has been 
neither much, better nor much worse 
than the rule of Britain in India, ot 
France in Africa. The Japanese have 
brought railroads, factories, paved 
streets. At the same time their in- 
dulgence toward the opium traffic, and 
their arrogance toward native Chi- 
nese, have created a flaming resent 
ment. In December, 1936, Chiang Kai- 
shek was kidnaped by provincial lead- 
ers who wanted him to stop fighting 
Chinese Communists and save his 
strength for war with Japan (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec, 12, 1936). Chiang had 
been warring on the Communists ever 
since 1927, after rising to power with 
their aid, as the disciple of the pioneer 
Chinese nationalist, Sun Yat-sen. In 
the present war, Communists have 
joined Chiang’s cause, as have many 
of Chiang’s former enemies, united in 
common hatred of the supreme enemy, 
Japan. 

War is costing Japan $5,000,000 a 
day. The island empire’s foreign 
assets have shrunk from $400,000,000 
in July, 1937, to about $35,000,000. 
China, on the other hand, seems to be 
only finding her strength. Her fac 


* tions are unified as never before. Her 


manpower, drawn from a reservoir 
of 380 million people, seems bottom- 
less, Japan’s lines of communication 
lengthen and thin as the military ma- 
chine plows deeper and deeper into 
China. The Japanese Army, which be- 
gan so confident of quick victory, is 
now being prepared for a 10-year war. 

In the sufferings of refugee popula 
tions, the savagery of non-combatan! 
bombings, and the slaughter of pris 
oners, the Chinese war surpasses i) 
horror anything the modern world 
has seen. Its toll to date is estimated 
unofficially to be well over 1,000,000. 
Preoccupied with Spain, world powers 
nevertheless watch nervously as Ja- 
pan’s shadow falls on British Hong 
Kong, French Indo-China, Russia’s Si 
berian frontier, the Philippine Islands. 
Intervention, so far surreptitious and 
confined to loans and arms for Chiang 
might at some new “incident” become 
open. Such is the greatest fear for 
the future as the Orient’s war wears 
into its second bloody year. 
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PPORTUNITIE 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c. 
Fairmount, 9-P Hester, New York. 


COMPOSERS 
WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 


sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


YOUR WORDS SET TO MUSIC for only $3. 00. “Abso- 
lutely trustworthy. Lyman Shields, 201 Woodward 
Lane, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


IF YOU AGREE to show your friends, 

you actual sample Snag-Proofed silk 
show you how to earn up to $22 a week. 
Mills, Dept. H-44, Indianapolis. 


SELL DRESSES AS LOW AS $1.29 | 
perience unnecessary, but write 
Dept. H-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 
M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, 





SAVE MONEY! 
Catalogue Free. 

















I will send 
hosiery and 
American 





to friends. Ex- 
fully. Harford, 


raising mushrooms 


in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed per- 
haps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 273, Chicago. 
: ___MEDICAL 
ASTHMA? Box Azmarin Tablets Free. Write Box 


1923 Riverside Station, Miami, Fila. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 

free books, ‘‘Patcnt Protection’’ and ‘‘When and How 
Fully explain many interest- 
ing points to inventors and illustrate important me- 
chanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, 
fees, thirty-nime years’ experience. Avoid risk of de- 
lay. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 52-H, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 


booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 


6985 Adams" Bidg., Washington, D. C 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. 
____ PHOTO. FINISHING » 
PHOTOLAB OFFERS: ~ Roll developed, 2 brilliant 
professional prints of each, 25c. Reprints 2c. Candid 
roll developed fine grain, 36. prints 60c. Expert super- 
Immediate service. Photolab, Box P, 160 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago, Tl. 
5x7 ENLARGEMENTS 10c. 12 for $1.00. Rolls ex- 
pertly developed, carefully printed 25c. 24 hr. serv- 
ice. Proposition for Free developing and printing 
mailed with order. Photo-Craft, Box 670e, Canton, O. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 

ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. Amaz- 
ingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-51, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c Very 
quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
QUICK SERVICE—Rolls 
prints; 2 enlargements; 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. 2 « 
ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. 
prints 10 or more lc each. Quality Finishers, 
wood, Illinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 








developed, 8 guaranteed 
25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 


Trial. Re- 
May- 





Films developed two prints each 


negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chicago. 
___ RELIGIOUS ADVICE 
SPIRITUAL READING, Four questions 50c, silver, 


Rev. Ramon Smith, 3221 Perry, 
Maryland. 


Mount Rainier, 


SILK HOSE FOR SALE 


LADIES’ SILK HOSE'5 prs. $1.00—imperfects—Guar- 
anteed—Bullock’s, Route 9, Charlotte, N. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 
SONGWRITERS—Send best poems today. Remark- 
able offer. Free Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 
tion Book by famous Broadway composer. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 








Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR POETRY? Information Free. 
Pacific Publications, Hohm Bidg., Sixth & Western, 
Hollywood, California, Division 17. H 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for im- 
mediate consideration, Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
SUMMER TIES FOR SALE 


3 WONDERFUL SUMMER. TIES $1. Money back 
A Normen Associates, 22 East 17th Street, 
w ork. 











TRUCK AND AUTO PARTS 


SAVE HALF! Guaranteed reconditioned truck and 
auto parts. All Il) models, makes. Catalog 


Parts—a. 
free. General Auto, 7008-AM, CottageGrove, Chicago. 




















PASTIME 


Newspaper Race 


More fun for players and spectators 
alike than a sack or potato race, news- 
paper racing is good picnic or sea- 
shore sport. Each player (any num- 
ber of persons may take part) is 
provided with two big sheets of old 
newspaper. Then the players line up 
in starting row and, at the “go” signal, 
each places one piece of paper on the 
ground in front of him. Stepping on 
it with his right foot, he swiftly places 
the other sheet of paper for his left 
foot and steps forward. 

But in order to step forward again 
he has to raise his right foot, balance 
himself on his left and move the first 
piece of paper forward. This is re- 

sated for each foot alternately until 
the racers reach the established goal, 
40 or 50 feet away. Any player who 
loses his balance while moving his 
papers forward, falls or steps off the 
papers with either foot is disqualified. 
The first player to reach the goal, of 
course, wins the race, 
> 


> 

Brain Teaser 

A cyclist can ride at a speed of 12 
miles an hour on the level, seven miles 
per hour uphill and 16 miles an hour 
downhill. How many miles of level 
ground are there on a road 50 miles 
long which the cyclist can ride in 
four hours and 24 minutes one way 
and four hours and 36 minutes the 
other way? Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—The fruit- 
stand owner had 167 apples to start 


with. 
FREE SAMPLES OF REMARK.- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 
(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 
10 years with acid-stomach 
trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
to diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von's Tablets, 
I weigh 171 pounds, can eat 
almost anything and feel 
perfectly well.’’ If you suf- 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating 











fer from 


indigestion, 
or any other acid stomach trouble, you, too, should 


receive quick relief. Send for FREE Samples of this 

wonderful treatment and details of guaranteed trial 

offer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 

PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 103-F 
Fox a an B- Philadephia, Fo. Pa. 


—ER B= fq DR. ELDREDCE’S — ELDREDGE’S NOW 
APPROVED 50° 
PILE Rectal Jelly 
THE WONDER sean | (2 tor $1) 
Stops short that cruel itching, bleeding, soreness. 


Pleasant, clean, stainless, edorless. You needn't suf- 
fer from piles now. Untold relief for only a dollar bill. 
MELROSE LABORATORY, MELROSE, MASS: 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P, 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-D St., Hallowell, Me. 
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Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep is impos- 
sible because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Prontier Asthma Oo. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


244-C Frontier Bldg. 
Buffale, N. Y. 


Frontier Asthma Co., 
462 Niagara S8t., 





10 | DAYS TR IAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beaue 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give bene Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 87-N 

5125 Pensacola Ave., » Chicago. ul. 





vopScratching 


AELIEVE itching of insect Bites 


Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, ath- 
lete’s foot, hives, scales, eczema, and other externally 
caused skin eitiictions uickly yields to cooling, an 
septic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Easy to use. 
Dries fast. Clear, greaseless and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense 
itching. A 35c trial bottle, at all drug stores, proves it 
—or money back. Ask for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 











DILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 yearn 
head physician of one of Americ#'r bine st 
Rectal Clinics, where I hav vesal ully 
treated thousands of cas Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Addrows 
©. A. JOHNSON, M.D., Desk 840, Kanes City, Mo. 


LEG SORES sulci. 
standing re pend rr y quick to the BIS. NUL Treet- 


ment. B., Ark.: Pa has almost healed my sor 
leg of 7 years standing. ss treatment bv Wail Sag 
guaranteed. A. D.R.CO., pt. 3-B, Mari. tte, Mo. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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and 
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Send today for this ilustrated free 
containing vaigable information 
“ Men Past 40 Also contains infor- 
mation about the, Milford Sanitarium 
and the mild and ‘modern treatment 
offered there. 
MILFORD i eg Pr. 
Milford, K ayee. 
Gentlemen : MGoea me your Free Book of Facte. 


Sk ATS TOTER Se” 
Address " —_ City & Stata_ 


Mail this 





coupon 








THE VERDICT: MILDER, 
MOOTHER, TASTIER! 


"HERE'S REAL SMOKING JOY, decides jury of millions of smokers 


-AND THESE PIPE FANS AND MAKINS 
SMOKERS SPEAK FOR THEM ALL f 


| i i 


PRINCE ALBERTS ; ‘OA 


**1’M A VETERAN PIPE- 
SMOKER!’’ says I. D. 
Phillips. (He’s a veteran 
fisherman too.) “But I 
never knew real smoking 
pleasure till I got on to 
Prince Albert!” 


J 


| COOL, SLOW-BURNIN’ 
7 SMMOKES—THERE'S 
t NOTHING LIKE ‘EM. PA. @ 
S CAEET RIGHT DOWN 
1 THE LAST PUFF 


JACK KELLY TELLS, 
WHAT MILLIONS think 
when he says: ‘*That 
Prince Albert special no- 
bite process takes out 
rawness — puts the real 
joy in pipe smoking.” 


HERE’S THE LATEST 
SNAPSHOT OF E. E. 
Hill, who twirls a neat 
‘*makin’s’’ cigarette. 
“That P.A. crimp cut rolls 
easier. And Prince Albert 
is richer-tastin’ too!” 


“FOLKS HIT THE NAIL 
on the head,” grins Paul 
Hodges, “when they say 
P. A. is the mild, tasty 
‘makin’s’ tobacco. Besides, 
that crimp cut is made 


to order for fast rollin’. 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellowest, 
tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time withina 
month from this date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N, C. 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find them the 
finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tebacco init to us at 
any time within a month from this date, 
and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. ( Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Copyright, 1958, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


pipefuls of fragrant fine roll-your-own ciga- 
tobacco in every 2-oz. rettes in every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert tin of Prince Albert 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 





